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SOME CHINESE TALES OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
Kan Pao and his Sou-shen chi 
Derk Bodde 

University of Pennsylvania 
Introduction 

The curious combination of realism and fancy, practicality and 
credulity, often characteristic of Chinese thought, is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the innumerable tales of the supernatural that 
occupy so many pages of Chinese literature. Even in those stories 
which make the greatest demands upon the imagination, their author 
usually takes pains to preserve an appearance of historical verisimili¬ 
tude by carefully noting not only the surnames and personal names 
of his heroes and their locale, but also in many cases their exact dates 
and other realistic details. 

Such stories go back early into Chinese literature, and a number 
appear incidentally in the pages of such historical works as the Tso 
chuan and Kuo yii. In the first century A. D. the famous iconoclast, 
Wang Ch‘ung, recorded many of the legends current in j his own day, 
with the express purpose of heaping ridicule on them.^ It was only 
in later centuries, however, that the “ ghost ’’ story attained to the 
dignity of a separate genre in Chinese literature. Men with a taste 
for the fantastic, often scholars who lacked official employment, 
amused themselves and their friends by writing collections of such 
short stories, all being magical or supernatural in character. Some 
had long been handed down among the people; others were pure in¬ 
ventions of the authors themselves. The culminating collection of such 
stories is undoubtedly the Liao-chai chih-i,"^ by P‘u Sung-ling (1630- 
1715) ,2 translated in part by H. A. Giles under the title. Strange 
Stories jrom a Chinese Studio, 


^ Cf. for example the many stories contained in his two chapters, “ Spook Stories ” 
and ‘‘ All About Ghosts ” (trans. Forke, Lun-Heng, in MSOS 10[1907]l-30). 

* [For V. M. Alekseev’s translations from this collection cf. JA 230. 323-325.] 

^ These are the dates given in T‘an Cheng-pi ^ TF ^. Chung-kuo wen-hsueh-chia 
ta-tz*u-tien^ > no. 5401. Giles, Chinese Biographical Dictionary 

1668, gives a birth date of 1622 and no death date. 
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The man who initiated this type of literature in its crude beginnings 
seems to have been the Chin dynasty writer, Kan PaoT^X, who dur¬ 
ing the first half of the fourth century A. D. compiled a work in twenty 
chiian called the Sou-shen chi It may be roughly translated 

as ‘‘ Researches into the Supernatural.” ^ This little book, to be sure, 
was prepared by its author for a purpose far more serious than that of 
mere entertainment, as was the case with later examples of its class, 
and it cannot, like them, be considered as pure fiction. Nevertheless, 
it remains their prototype, inasmuch as it seems to be the first con¬ 
scious attempt in Chinese literature to make a systematic collection of 
stories dealing exclusively with events in the realm of the supernatural, 
the magical, and the fantastic. As we shall see, its terminal date of 
composition may be placed roughly at A. D. 350. 

The little that we know of EL\n Pao’s life is derived from his biog¬ 
raphy in the Chin shu (History of the Chin Dynasty) This informs 
us that he was a native of Hsin-ts‘ai (corresponding to the pre¬ 

sent place of the same name in south-eastern Honan), that his tzu was 
Ling-sheng , and that he came of good family, his grandfather 
having been a marquis. He himself was summoned by the Chin 
government to a post in the Bureau of History, and later was en¬ 
feoffed as a Kuan-nei Marquis . Under Emperor Yiian (A. D. 

317-322) he was made head of the Bureau of History and commissioned 
to write a history covering the reigns of the earlier Chin rulers from 
the founding of the dynasty in 265 to the year 316. This work, called 
the Chin in twenty chiian, brought him wide acclamation, 

but is today known only in quotation. The biography’s mention here 
of Emperor Yiian gives us the only fixed dates in Kan Pao’s life, and 
it says little concerning the rest of his official career, though it men¬ 
tions him as holding several different offices. It does state, however, 
that he wrote other books, including a work on the Tso chuan, the 

® Kan Pao is sometimes incorrectly referred to as Yii Pao, owing to the graphic 
similarity between the characters kan ^ and yii . Thus Wylie, Notes on Chinese 
Literature, p. 192, erroneously speaks of him as Yii Pao, and the Combined Indices to 
Twenty Historical Bihliographics (Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series 
no. 10) 2, p. 82, gives a cross reference from Yii Pao to Kan Pao. 

The text of his Sou-shen chi used for this article is that edited and punctuated by 
Hu Huai-ch‘en published by the Commercial Press, 3rd ed., 1935 (1st ed., 

1931). In this edition the pagination is continuous for the entire book, instead of 
following the usual practice of beginning anew for each chiian. [For a brief account 
of the Sou-shen chi cf. also H. Maspero, BEFEO 9. 597-8.] 

^ Ssu-pu pei-yao ed. 82. 7b-8b. [Chin-shu chiao-chu was not available to the author.] 
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Tso-shih i wai-chuan commentaries on the Book of 

Changes and the Rites of Chou; and his Collected Writings {Wen chi 
35C^) . All of these have since been lost, and it is the Sou-shen chi 
to which Kan Pao owes his reputation today. 

If we are to believe the biography, the circumstances under which 
Kan Pao compiled this work were, to say the least, peculiar. Accord¬ 
ing to the biography, Kan Pao’s father had had a certain maidservant 
who had been his special favorite, and who, as in so many similar cases, 
had incurred the jealousy of the legitimate wife, i. e., of Kan Pao’s 
mother. This mother, when the father died, cruelly caused the maid¬ 
servant to be thrust alive into a tomb (presumably that of the father), 
an event which happened at a time when Kan Pao and his brothers 
were still too young to interfere. Ten odd years later, however, when 
the mother herself died, the tomb was opened and, to the amazement 
of all, the body of the maidservant was found to be perfectly preserved 
as if in life. After several days the maidservant actually recovered 
consciousness and explained that throughout her ten years of sojourn 
in the tomb, she had been carefully supplied with food and drink by 
the father. She was thereupon married to someone and ultimately 
gave birth to several children. 

As if this startling experience were not enough, the biography also 
states that on another occasion Kan Pao’s elder brother once fell ill, 
during which time his breathing was interrupted for several days, yet 
his body did not become cold. Later he too recovered consciousness, 
and stated that during this period of suspended animation he had 
seen, as if in a dream, wondrous things in heaven and earth, and had 
had no realization that he had died. 

The biography tells us that Kan Pao, deeply moved by these events, 
“ thereupon collected from ancient and modern times (instances of) 
supernatural and awe inspiring anomalies, and changes and trans¬ 
formations in men and creatures. (The resulting work), in twenty 
chiian, he named the Sou-shen chi SWiB (Researches into the Super¬ 
natural) .” So excellent was the result that later, when he showed the 
completed work to a friend, Liu T‘an (of whom more hereafter), 
the latter admiringly exclaimed: “ You may be said to be the Tung Hu 
of demons! ” This Tung Hu is renowned as an historian of the 
seventh century B.C. once reputedly praised by Confucius for his 
fearless honesty.® 

® Apropos of Tung Hu’s recording of the murder of a certain duke in 607 B. C., 
Confucius, according to the Tsa chuan (Legge, Chinese Classics 5.291) , said of him: 
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While today we may remain skeptical of the circumstances that 
caused Kan Pao to compile his book, his surviving preface for it cer¬ 
tainly testifies to the fact that the book was not written for any mere 
purpose of entertainment, but had the very serious mission of proving 
to a skeptical world the actual existence of spirits. In this preface 
Kan Pao first attempts to absolve himself for any errors of fact the 
book may contain. ‘‘ Although,” he writes, ‘‘ I have made careful 
examination of what is recorded in ancient writings and have taken 
from traditions that are current at the present day, these are probably 
not matters such as a single ear or eye (in every case) hears or sees 
for itself. How, then, may I dare say that there are no instances 
which deviate from the truth? ” For, he goes on to defend himself, 
cases also exist in which mistakes have been committed by historians 
of the past, who nevertheless have retained respect because their mis¬ 
takes have been few, whereas the truth that they have preserved has 
been great. ‘‘And if, then,” he continues, “among the affairs of the 
present age which I have culled out and investigated, there be some 
that are empty or untrue, I beg that the blame for this may be shared 
in part by those talented men and scholars of antiquity. As for what 
I have recorded, it will still suffice to show that the ‘ way of the 
spirits ’ ® is not a delusion.” 

With this background in mind, it can be seen that the Sou-shen chi 
is not fiction in the sense that the Liao-chai chih-i and other examples 
of its type are fiction; hence it also largely lacks the literary qualities 
that grace these later works. Instead, it consists simply of a series of 
several hundred bald and matter-of-fact recitals of supernatural occur¬ 
rences, usually derived from earlier sources, many of which, including 
the Tso chuan, Kuo yii, and other historical works, can be identified. 
The entire sixth chiian of the Sou-shen chi, for example, is borrowed 
with little change from records of various anomalous manifestations 
found in the two “ Treatises on the Five Elements ” contained in the 
Han shu (ch. 27) and Hou Han shu (chs. 23-28) J Some of the stories. 


“ Of old, Tung Hu was an excellent historian. In his writings he had the rule of not 
concealing (the truth) 

® 8hen the same term used for the Japanese Shint5. 

The editors of the Ssu-k*u cJiuan-shu tsung-mu (Ta-tung Book Co. litho¬ 

graphic ed. of 1930, 142. 3b-4a) erroneously state that the seventh chiian is also derived 
from the same two sources. This seventh chiian, however, while similar in subject 
matter to the sixth, deals entirely with events after A. D. 220, i. e., subsequent to the 
close of the Later Han dynasty. 
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again, closely resemble each other, and are evidently merely differing 
versions of the same tradition. These facts, plus what Kan Pao him¬ 
self expressly states in his preface, make it improbable that any of the 
stories is the pure invention of Kan Pao himself. 

None of the stories are long, some being less than forty characters 
in length, and even the longest extending to less than five hundred 
characters. In subject matter they are very diverse. Some deal with 
a multitude of different kinds of spirits and demons, both malevolent 
and otherwise; others with divine rewards bestowed upon exemplars 
of filial piety; still others with supernatural dragons, tigers, birds and 
other animals; others again with miraculous births, resuscitations from 
death, etc., etc. A certain amount of classification is apparent in the 
way these different types of story have been arranged in the book. 
Elements of folklore appear in some of the stories, and despite Kan 
Pao’s reliance upon other sources for his material, his book remains of 
considerable interest today as a broad picture of many of the popular 
beliefs of his time. It is also valuable in another way, because many 
of its sources have since become lost, leaving the Sou-shen chi as the 
only, or at least earliest, version of certain stories and legends, a few 
of which are still current at the present time. 

Before translating some of these stories, a word must still be said 
as to the present-day condition of the Sou-shen chi and the nearest 
possible date when it may have been compiled. On the first point, 
the editors of the great eighteenth century bibliography, Ssu-k'u 
ch'ilan-shu tsung-mu,^ adduce a number of quotations which are to be 
found in later works, and which agree substantially with our present- 
day text. On the other hand, they also adduce other such quotations 
which are not to be found in the existing text. These facts indicate 
that the Sou-shen chi as we have it today, while authentic as far as 
it goes, is incomplete. 

In their attempt to date the compilation of Kan Pao’s work, how¬ 
ever, the usually reliable Ssu-k'u^ editors have fallen into a curious 
error. They point to the fact that one of the stories in the Sou-shen 
chi (2.16-17) concerns itself with a contemporary of Kan Pao, a cer¬ 
tain Hsieh Shang (308-357), who is mentioned there as being 

Commander {chiang chiin^^M) of Chen-hsi (a place in eastern 
Sinkiang). This title, as the Ssu-k'u^ editors observe, was acquired 
by Hsieh Shang under Emperor Mu of the Chin dynasty, i. e., be¬ 
tween the years 345 and 356. 


See above, note 7. 
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It will be remembered in this connection that the only fixed dates 
in ICan Pao’s biography are those of the period 317-322, during which 
time Emperor Yuan commissioned him to write his history of the 
earlier Chin rulers. It will also be remembered, however, that when 
the Sou-shen chi was completed, Kan Pao showed it to his friend, Liu 
T‘an. Now this Liu T‘an, according to the Ssu-k'u° editors, died dur¬ 
ing the T‘ai-ning period (323-326), i. e., some twenty years before 
Hsieh Shang acquired his title of Commander of Chen-hsi. There¬ 
fore, they conclude, the story of Hsieh Shang, at least, must be an 
interpolation that has been added to the Sou-shen chi after K1 a.n Pao’s 
time. 

This reasoning, while correct in itself, is based on an inexplicable 
error concerning the date of Liu T'an’s death. Thus when we turn to 
Liu T‘an’s biography in the Chin shu (75. 6a-6b), we find no mention 
of his death as having occurred during the T'ai-ning period. We do 
find, however, the statement that he was made a minister at the be¬ 
ginning of the rule of Emperor Chien-wen. Chien-wen reigned officially 
from 371 to 372, but much earlier, in the year 345, a momentary and 
unsuccessful attempt was made to seat him on the throne. There is 
no doubt that when the text speaks here of the beginning of his reign, 
it refers to this brief period in 345, and not to his official rule of 371- 
372. This can be readily proved by the following facts: (1) Liu Tran’s 
biography states that Liu died at the age of thirty-six sui, i. e., thirty- 
five years in our western reckoning. (2) It also states that he was 
poor when young, so that only Wang Tao then recognized his 
merits. This Wang Tao died in the year 330, a date that corresponds 
well with Liu T‘an’s presumed promotion to minister in 345, but which 
antedates by more than thirty-five years the other hypothetical date 
of 371-372. (3) After mentioning how Liu T‘an became a minister at 
the beginning of the reign of Emperor Chien-wen, his biography states 
that he protested against the machinations of Huan Wenfi'im, when 
the latter captured Szechuan in the year 347. This date once more 
harmonizes well with that of 345, and immediately following it, the 
biography announces the death of Liu T‘an in such a manner as to 
show that this probably occurred soon after 347. 

We may conclude, therefore, that Liu T‘an died shortly after 347, 
and probably not later than 350, as any subsequent date would make 
him less than fifteen years old when he was befriended by Wang Tao. 
From this, furthermore, we may conclude that Kan Pao completed 
his Sou-shen chi some time between the year 345 (the beginning of 
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the period when Hsieh Shang, mentioned in his book, became Com¬ 
mander of Chen-hsi) and the year 350 (by which time Liu T‘an had 
presumably died). In summary, therefore, we may say that the Sou- 
shen chi, as it exists today, is probably for the most part the same as 
K4N Pao’s original work, save that certain parts have been lost from 
it; also, that the terminal date for its composition is probably not later 
than the year 350. 

Translations from the Sou-shen chi 

The following are a few stories from the Sou-shen chi, selected for 
their interest or humor, or because they are characteristic of the work. 
The titles given to them here do not occur in the original text, in which 
they simply follow each other as a succession of paragraphs. 

1. The Hindu Magician 
(Chilan 2, pp. 13-14) 

This is one of the least representative stories in the entire collection, because there 
is really nothing “ supernatural ” in it. It is translated here, however, as an interesting 
account of how one Hindu, at least, no doubt actually earned his living in fourth 
century China. While there is no evidence that this man was himself a Buddhist 
monk, he was probably one of the many hangers-on of Buddhism who came to China 
with that religion from India and Central Asia during these centuries, and whose arts 
closely remind one of those miracle-working Buddhist monks who, as described in 
the Kao-seng chuan (Biographies of Eminent Buddhist Monks), performed all kinds 
of magical tricks in order to impress their Chinese converts.® 

The Yung-chia period (307-312), mentioned at the beginning of the text, is that tragic 
epoch during which hundreds of thousands of Chinese fled from their homes in North 
China and crossed the Yangtze river to escape the invasions of the northern Tatars. 

During the Yung-chia period (307-312) of the Chin dynasty, there 
was a foreigner from India who came travelling south of the Yangtze 
river. He had magical arts by means of which he was able to cut off 
his tongue, join it together again, and to spit out fire. Wherever he 
went, people gathered to watch him. 

When he was about to cut off (his tongue), he would first stick out 
the tongue and show it to the assembly. After that he would cut it 
off with a knife so that blood poured forth and covered the ground. 
He would then place it in a vessel, which he would hand around to 
the audience for inspection, showing them that half of his tongue was 

® Cf. T. K. Chuan, “Some Notes on Kao Seng Chuan'' Tien Hsia Monthly, 7, 5 
(Dec., 1938), 452-468, especially pp. 459-464. 
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apparently there. After that he would take it back, put it in his mouth, 
and join it together once more. After a brief space of time, the people 
seated there could see that his tongue was as it had been before, so 
that they could not tell whether it had actually been cut off or not. 

In (the trick of) joining together some object which had been cut 
in two, he would take a thin silk cloth. This he would give to another 
man so that each held one end, and then with scissors he would cut 
it in two at the center. This having been done, he would take the two 
severed parts and display both of them. But then the silk cloth would 
again be joined together into one piece, so that it was nowise different 
from its original condition. Many people of the time suspected that 
this was an illusion, yet when they secretly tried to do it themselves, 
they found the cloth actually to be cut in two. 

When he spat fire, he would first have a powder placed in a vessel. 
He would ignite a bit of this, and swallow together with some 
millet sugar. Then after puffing and blowing two or three times, he 
would open his mouth, the whole inside of which would be filled with 
fire. He would use the heat thus generated to cook something, in this 
way having a (cooking) fire. 

He would also take such things as book-paper or string and throw 
them into the fire, with all the crowd looking on. When they had 
seen that these things were completely burned up, he would stir the 
ashes and bring the things forth, whereupon they would be in their 
original condition. 

2. The Spirit of the Rice Pestle, Hsi-yao 
{Chuan 18, p. 135) 

This is one of a group of stories in the Sou-shen chi dealing with spirits who inhabit 
houses, walls, and other human constructions. A closely parallel story is that of the 
Taoist priest, Hsieh FeiHf^, to be found in chilan 19, pp. 147-148. According to 
Hu Huai-ch'en, editor of the Commercial Press edition of the Sou-shen chi used here, 
the same Hsi-yao story is still current at the present time. The name, Hsi-yao 
meaning narrow waisted,” is no doubt an allusion to the shape of the rice pestle. 

Chang Fen was a native of the Commandery of Wei.^^ His 
family had originally been great and rich, but it suddenly suffered 
reverses, its wealth became dissipated, and so he sold his house to 

The ho ^ (to unite) of the text is probably a misprint for han (to swallow). 

. There were several commanderies of this name. This may be the one 
established under the Chin dynasty at the present Chiang-ning hsien in Kiangsu. 
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Ch‘eng YingSI^. When Ying occupied it, his entire family fell ill, 
and so he in his turn sold it to a neighbor. Ah WenP^^. 

Wen first went alone carrying a large sword, and at sunset he entered 
the northern hall and climbed up onto the central roof beam. Dur¬ 
ing the third watch a person suddenly appeared, more than ten feet 
tall, wearing a high cap and yellow clothes. He ascended the hall and 
cried out: “Hsi-yao!” Hsi-yao replied, and the person continued: 
“ How is it that in the house there is the aura of a living man? ” 
‘‘ There is none,” came the answer, whereupon the person disappeared. 

After a while another person wearing a high cap and green clothes 
appeared, followed by a second one wearing a high cap and white 
clothes. The questions and responses between these two were like 
those that had preceded. 

When day was about to break. Wen climbed down into the hall, and 
in the manner that had been followed previously, he called out, asking: 
“ Who is the one wearing the yellow clothes? ” ‘‘ Gold,” was the reply, 
“ below the western wall of the house.” 

“And who is the one wearing green clothes? ” “ Cash coins,” was 
the reply, “ five paces to the side of the well in front of the hall.” 

“And who is the the one wearing white clothes? ” “ Silver,” was the 
reply, “ below the pillar in the north-east corner of the wall.” 

“And who may you be? ” “ Oh, as for me,” was the reply, “ I am 
the rice pestle. At present I am underneath the stove.” 

When it became light, Wen accordingly dug for these things. He 
found five hundred pounds of gold and silver and ten million strings 
of cash. He furthermore took the pestle and burned it up. From this 
time onward he enjoyed great wealth, while the house was henceforth 
peaceful and undisturbed. 

3. The Goddess of Silkworms 
(Chilan 14, p. 104) 

This, so far as I know, is the earliest version of a curious bit of folklore invented 
to explain the origin of the silkworm. Like many folk stories, it is not entirely con¬ 
sistent, inasmuch as it seems to imply that before the appearance of the first silkworm, 
some other kind of silkworm had already existed. E. T. C. Werner, in his DictioTtary 
of Chinese Mythology (Shanghai, 1932, pp. 517-518), gives the same story in slightly 
different form, and writes concerning its strange heroine, the Goddess of Silkworms: 

“ In the temples her image is to be seen covered with a horse’s skin. She is called 

The main hall of the house. 

I. e., around midnight. The third watch lasts from 11 p. m. to 1 a. m. 
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Ma-t‘ou Niang ‘the Lady with the Horse’s Head,’ and is prayed to for the 

prosperity of mulberry trees and silkworms. The worship continues even in modern 
times. The sacrifice is performed on the third day of the third moon.” 

There is an old story that in ancient times a certain master went 
away on a distant journey, leaving no one at home save a single 
daughter, together with a stallion of whom she herself took care. 
Living a long time in this lonely spot, she was filled with thoughts 
about her father, and so said to the horse in fun: “ If you can get my 
father to return to me, I will marry you.” When the horse heard these 
words, it broke away from its halter and went straight off to where 
her father was. On seeing the horse, her father was surprised and 
delighted, and took it and rode on it. But the horse kept constantly 
looking in the direction from which it had come and made neighs of 
lamentation. The father said: “ This horse has never acted like this 
before. Must there not be some reason for it at home.f^ ” And so he 
hurriedly rode home on it. 

There, because the creature had such remarkable qualities, he gave 
it increased rations of fodder. Yet the horse refused to eat, and each 
time it saw the girl appear or disappear, it immediately pulled im¬ 
petuously (on its halter), showing either pleasure or displeasure. This 
happened more than once, until the father, in wonder, privately in¬ 
quired about it of his daughter. The latter told him everything that 
had happened, saying that that must be the cause. Her father replied: 
“ Don’t say anything about this, for I fear it may bring shame on our 
house. Moreover, you are not to move about (where the horse is) 
So saying, he lay in ambush with a crossbow, with which he shot and 
killed (the horse) . Its skin he set out to dry in the courtyard. 

When the father (again) went away, his daughter, in company with 
the girls of the neighborhood, played about with the skin and trampled 
on it with her feet, saying: ‘‘ You, a brute animal, wished to take a 
human being for a wife! Thus you yourself brought on this butchering 
and fiaying, and have caused for yourself such suffering! ” But before 
she had finished speaking, the horse’s skin arose with a bound, wrapped 
itself around the girl, and made off with her. The other girls of the 
neighborhood, filled with fear, did not dare to save her, but ran away 
to tell her father. Yet by the time her father returned and looked for 
her, she had already disappeared. 

Later when several days had elapsed, both the girl and the horse’s 
skin were found among the branches of a great tree, where she had 
been completely transformed into a silkworm which was spinning in 
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the tree. The threads of its cocoon were thick and large and quite 
different from those of ordinary silkworms. The women of the neigh¬ 
borhood took it and reared it, and (the amount of silk) which they 
received from it was several times more (than the ordinary). There¬ 
fore they named its tree the “ mulberry.” The word mulberry ” 
{sang ^) is here equivalent to the word ‘‘ mourning ” {sang ^) 
From this time onward all the people have vied with each other to 
produce this (kind of silkworm). It is the same as that raised at the 
present time, and the so-called “ mulberry silkworm ” (of today) is 
descended to us from that ancient silkworm. 

4. The Slaying of the Fox Fairy 
{Chuan 18, p. 141) 

This is one of several tales in the Sau^shen chi dealing with that famous character 
in Chinese ghost stories, the fox fairy. A story with similar theme appears on the 
following page of the text. 

The essential characteristic of the fox fairy is, of course, its power to transform itself, 
either into a horrible demon, as in the present story, or into a human being (prefer¬ 
ably a beautiful woman) who does mischief to mankind. Such a belief, however, appears 
not to have become developed before the late third or early fourth century A. D., and 
before that time the fox seems to have been regarded merely as a creature of ill omen, 
without clearly defined magical powers. Such, at least, is the conclusion to be reached 
through a perusal of the large amount of material that J. J. M. De Groot has collected 
on the subject.^® The Sou-shen chi is the earliest work, I believe, in which stories of 
fox fairies assume a prominent place, while the first definite statement that I have 
found of the ability of the fox to change its form is that made by the famous Taoist 
alchemist, Ko Hung (ca. 250-ca. 330), in his Pao-pw tzu: “ The fox and the wolf 

This is one of the typical popular etymologies often established in Chinese writings 
for words accidentally the same in sound. Itiis, of course, completely devoid of any 
scientific foundation. 

Cf. his The Religious System of China (Leyden, 1901), 4.188-196; 5.576-600. Of 
the many citations made by him, only a very few (cf. pp. 576-577 and 592) go back 
before the late third century. He makes numerous references to the Sou-shen chi, 
incidentally falling into the common error of calling its author Yu Pao instead of 
Kan Pao. 

Ssu-pu pei-yao ed. 3. 2a (a passage overlooked by De Groot, op. cit.) . The dates 
of Ko Hung’s life are uncertain. I follow those given by T'an Cheng-pi op. cit. (see 
ftn. 2) no. 356. These dates are confirmed by Chiang Liang-fu Li-tai ming- 

jen nien-li pei-chuan tsung-piao^iX^\^SjS^^W>^ > P- 37, who states that 
Ko Hung died at the age of eighty-one sui some time during the Hsien-ho period 
(327-334). The dates of ca. 281-361, however, are suggested by Wu Lu-ch‘iang and 
Tenney L. Davis, “ An Ancient Chinese Alchemical Classic, Ko Hung on the Gold 
Medicine and on the Yellow and White,” Proceedings Amer. Acad. Arts and Sciences, 
70.6, Dec. 1935, p. 221. 
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both live to an age of eight hundred years, and when they reach five hundred years 
they are clever at changing themselves into human form.” It is curious in this con¬ 
nection that the wolf, while mentioned in later Chinese folklore, has not shared there 
the important position of the fox.^"^ 

The word translated as “ demon ” in this and the two following stories is the 
Chinese kuei 

In the western suburbs outside Nan-yang there was a lodge for 
travellers where no one could stay, because anyone who did so would 
be sure to suffer some calamity. But once a native of that city, Sung 
Ta-hsien5K::feR, stopped overnight at that lodge, inasmuch as it hap¬ 
pened to be just on the road from his own place. There he sat, with¬ 
out having prepared any weapons, playing his lute in the night. 
Toward midnight a demon suddenly appeared, who climbed up the 
stairs and began talking to Ta-hsien. He had staring eyes, grinding 
teeth, and a horrible face. 

Ta-hsien continued playing his lute as before. The demon thereupon 
went off to the city, where he found the head of a dead man which 
he brought back with him. Then he again spoke to Ta-hsien, saying: 
“ Would it not be better to sleep a little.?^ ’’ And with this he threw 
the dead man’s head in front of Ta-hsien. ‘‘ Splendid indeed! ” ex¬ 
claimed Ta-hsien. “ I had no pillow to sleep on, and was just wishing 
for something like this.” 

Again the demon went away, and after a long time once more re¬ 
turned, saying: “ Could we not have some boxing together? ” 

“ Excellent! ” exclaimed Ta-hsien, and before he had finished speak¬ 
ing, while the demon was yet standing in front of him, he laid hold of 
the latter’s waist. The demon could only cry out impetuously that he 
would die, but Ta-hsien thereupon slew him. The next day, when he 
looked at him, he saw that he was a fox. From that time onward there 
were no more supernatural doings in the travellers’ lodge. 

5. The Righteous Mei Demon 
(Chiian 17, pp. 131-132) 

The Mei ^ demon, like the fox fairy, figures prominently in several of the stories 
in the Shou-shen chi. It appears already in early works such as the Tso chiian, where 
it is always coupled with the word chHh as the Ch‘ih-mei demon. Granet, in his 

Db Groot (op. cit.y 5. 563-570) discusses lycanthropy in China, but admits that 
it has been in no way comparable there with the belief in supernatural foxes, 
at the present hsien of the same name in Honan. 

Shou po^^, lit., “striking with the hands.” 
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Danses et Ugmdes de la Chine andenne (Paris, 1926, p. 316 and note 2 on p. 490), 
discusses the meaning of Mei and explains that it is a term for the ensemble of aged 
things that have become malevolent; also that it is a general term for prodigies of 
various kinds. A more detailed analysis, citing the various early texts in which the 
Mei or Ch‘ih-mei is mentioned, together with the remarks of the commentators on 
these texts, is to be found in Kiang Chao-yuan, Le voyage dans la Chine andenne 
(translated from the Chinese by Fan Jen, Shanghai, 1937, pp. 168-172). Among the 
often conflicting and vague statements of the commentators quoted there, the clearest 
describes the Mei as being a malevolent creature, either having bestial form, or with 
human face and animal body, and bom from the supernatural emanations of mountains 
and forests. 

In the Sou-shen chi the Mei is usually conceived of as at least in part animal, and 
is often identified with the fox fairy. Likewise it is generally malevolent, so that the 
manner in which the Mei in the present instance rectifies a case of human injustice, 
gives a surprising twist to this story. The story is also of interest for its account of 
the exorcizing activities of the Taoist priest. 

During the Wu period ( 222 - 280 ) there was a certain Ni Yen-ssu 
f^SSwho lived in the village of Yen in the western part of Chia- 
hsing hsien,^^ where he once suddenly noticed a Mei demon enter his 
house, talk with the people there, and eat and drink like a man. Its 
body, however, remained invisible. Among Yen-ssu’s maidservants 
were some who had the habit of secretly slandering everybody, and 
who now said that they were going to speak about this. But Yen-ssu 
kept them in check so that none of them dared to speak ill of (the 
demon). 

Yen-ssu had a concubine whom the Mei followed about and sought 
after, so Yen-ssu invited in a Taoist priest to exorcize him. No 
sooner had the wine and food been prepared (for the ceremony), than 
the Mei smeared them over with filth which he took out of the privy. 
The Taoist then fiercely beat upon a drum to summon spirits (to drive 
away the Mei). Thereupon the Mei grasped the “ crouching tiger ” 
that stood on the spirit-seat, and blew into it in the note of chiao.^^ 

south of the present Kashing hsien in Chekiang. 

Tao shih^^:- 

the third of the ancient five note scale, corresponding to the western note 
of E. The “ crouching tiger ” {fu hu^j^^) is explained in the Tzu-yiian and Tz'u-hai 
under the term chiang lung fu , ** descended dragon and crouching tiger.” 

According to these dictionaries, both Buddhist and Taoist priests have the power to 
induce dragons to descend from the sky into their alms bowls; also, with their priestly 
staffs, to separate tigers locked in deadly combat, and cause them to crouch in respect¬ 
ful submission. The “ crouching tiger ” here referred to was no doubt a figure of such 
an animal used by the Taoist priest as part of his paraphernalia for exorcism ceremonies, 
and set up on the seat or altar which the assisting spirits were supposed to occupy. 
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A moment later the Taoist suddenly felt a chill on his back, and leap¬ 
ing up in alarm, pulled off his clothes. There was the “ crouching 
tiger ”! At this the Taoist desisted from his efforts and departed. 

During the night Yen-ssii secretly discussed the matter with his 
wife beneath the bed clothes. They were both terrified by this Mei. 
The Mei thereupon from the roof beam of the house said to Yen-ssii: 
“ You have been talking about me to your wife! I am going to break 
off the roof beam of your house.” And with this there was a tre¬ 
mendous rumbling sound. Yen-ssu was frightened lest the roof beam 
be broken in two. He seized a light to look around, whereupon the 
Mei at once extinguished the light. The sound of the breaking of the 
beam continued even more ominously than before. Yen-ssii was afraid 
that the house would collapse, and everyone, both big and small, ran 
outside. Again they took a light to look around, only to see that the 
beam was still as before. Then the Mei let out a loud laugh and asked 
Yen-ssii: “ Now are you going to talk about me again.? ” 

The Intendant of Agriculture of the Commandery heard of this and 
said: “ This spirit must surely be a fox creature.” The Mei at once 
went to the Intendant of Agriculture and said: ‘‘ You as an official 
take for yourself many hundred bushels of grain, which you store away 
in a certain place. As a functionary you have been corrupt and wicked, 
and yet you dare to talk about me! Now you must vacate your office 
and let the people take back the grain which you have stolen from 
them.” 

The Intendant of Agriculture, greatly terrified, thanked him, and 
from that time onward there was no one who dared talk about him. 
Three years later he departed, and no one knows where he has located 
himself. 

6. A Ghostly Encounter 
(Chuan 16, p. 122) 

This, one of the most amusing stories in the collection, well illustrates the humanized 
form in which the Chinese often conceive their spirits. Indeed, so cooperative and 
good natured is the demon whom we encounter here, that we cannot but feel sorry for 
him when he meets his sorry fate. Perhaps, however, we should not be too surprised 
by his human characteristics, since he is, after all, a true ghost who had once been a 
man, and not, like the Mei, a monstrous creature “ born from the supernatural 
emanations of mountains and forests.” 

This story is one of a number in which human beings succeed in outwitting their 
ghostly opponents. It contains the interesting folk belief that the only thing feared 
by ghosts is to be spat upon by a man. 
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Sung Ting-po , a native of Nan-yang,once in his youth was 

travelling by night, when he encountered a demon. On questioning the 
demon, the latter replied: “I am a demon,” and then asked: “And 
who are you? ” “ I too am a demon,” said Ting-po falsely. “ Where 
are you going? ” the demon asked again. “ To the city of Yiian,” he 
replied.^^ The demon said: “ I too am going to the city of Yiian.” 
And with this they continued walking. 

After several miles the demon said: “ To walk on foot is too tedious. 
How would it be if we each alternately carry the other? ” “ Very 
good,” replied Ting-po. 

Thereupon the demon first carried Ting-po for several miles, but 
finally said: “ You, sir, are too heavy. It must be that you are not a 
demon.” “I have only recently become a demon,” Ting-po replied, 
“ and that is why my body is so heavy.” 

Ting-po then in his turn carried the demon, who weighed almost 
nothing at all. And this was done a second and a third time. Then 
Ting-po again said: “As I am only a new demon, I don’t yet know 
what I should he afraid of.” “ The only thing that will give you dis¬ 
comfiture,” replied the demon, “ will be to have a man spit on you.” 
And with this they continued together. 

Along the road they came to a stream, where Ting-po told the demon 
to cross first. Yet as he listened, (the demon) seemed to make no 
sound at all. When Ting-po himself crossed, however, he made a great 
splashing noise. The demon again asked him: “ How is it you make 
such a noise? ” “ Because,” Ting-po replied, “ having only recently 
died, I am not yet accustomed to fording streams. So don’t be sur¬ 
prised at me.” 

When they had almost reached the city of Yiian, Ting-po, who was 
then carrying the demon on his shoulders, suddenly seized him. The 
demon raised a tremendous yell, but (Ting-po) tied him up with a 
rope and paid no more attention to him. Then (Ting-po) went with 
him straight to the center of the city of Yiian, where on setting him 
down upon the ground, he became transformed into a sheep. (Ting-po) 
thereupon sold him (as a sheep), but being afraid that he might 
(again) transform himself, he spat upon him. He obtained fifteen 
hundred cash for him, and then departed. 


See above, note 18. 

in the present Nan-yang hsien, Honan. 
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At that time Shih Cheung had a saying about this: “ Ting-po 
once sold a demon, for whom he obtained fifteen hundred cash! ” 

7. The People with Disembodied Heads 
(Chuan 12, p. 92) 

This is one of the tall “ travellers’ tales ” to be found the world over, and in 
Chinese literature suggestive of the accounts contained in such works of pseudo¬ 
geography as the Shan-hai ching (Classic of Mountains and Seas). No doubt it is 
inspired by one of the many aboriginal tribes in south and south-west China with 
whom the Chinese came into extensive contact in the course of their southward 
expansion during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

During the Ch‘in period (255-207 B. C.), there existed in the south 
a “ People with Disembodied Heads,” whose heads had the ability 
of fiying around. This race of people derived its name from the fact 
that they practised a sacrifice known as that of the “ fallen insects.” 

During the Wu period (A. D. 222-280), General Chu Huan ob¬ 
tained a maidservant whose head, every night after she had gone to 
sleep, would immediately fiy away. It would come and go, sometimes 
through the small door for the dog, sometimes through the skylight, 
and its ears would act as wings. When day was about to break, it 
would return to her again. This happened time after time. 

The neighbors, mystified by this, once came with a lamp during the 
night to look at her, and found that only her body was there, but no 
head. The body was feeble and cold and its breathing had almost 
stopped. Thereupon they covered it over with blankets. 

At daybreak the head returned, but, being hindered by the blankets, 
was unable to gain its resting place. Twice and thrice it moved 
around, and then sank to the fioor. Heartrending groans came forth, 
and the body breathed in quick gasps andjooked as if it were about 

a wealthy official and marquis of the Chin dynasty who was fond of osten¬ 
tation, and who was executed in A, D, 300 when he refused to surrender a beautiful 
concubine to a certain favorite of a powerful prince. Cf. Giles, ‘Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary, 1709. 

Lo t'ou min lit., “people whose heads fall off.” 

Ch'ung lo The only apparent resemblance in the two terms is the common 

occurrence in both of them of the word lo, “ to fall ” or “ fall off.” It is quite possible 
that the characters represent the sounds of some term in the language of one of the 
non-Chinese aboriginal tribes of South China. 

hot tempered but brave and honest officer of the state of Wu who died in 
238. Cf. Giles, 448. 

6 
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to die. They then removed the blankets, at which the head again 
leaped up and joined itself to the neck. After a short time everything 
was peaceful as before. 

Huan was tremendously astonished by this, and feared that it would 
be impossible for him to put up with such a thing, so he dismissed her. 
But when she had explained the matter clearly to him, he realized 
that it was simply something innate in her nature. 

At the present time, the great generals who make expeditions to the 
south also frequently find such people. Cases, moreover, have occurred 
when (the neck of these people) has been covered over with a bronze 
basin, so that the head could no longer approach (the body), where¬ 
upon they have died. 

8. The Great Gibbons of Szechuan 
(Chiian 12, p. 93) 

This again is a story of the travellers’ type, closely following in the text that 
given above. Shu ^, the locality referred to, is roughly equivalent to the modem 
Szechuan. Positive identification of the curious creature here described as the great 
gibbon is provided by the third of the three names attached to it, that of ch'ueh-yuan 
Bernard E. Read, Chinese Materia Medica: Animal Drugs (Peiping, 1931), 
says of the ch*iieh under no. 400a: ‘‘It probably denotes the great gibbon, Hylohates, 
W.” In the same work, no. 401a, he defines the yuan as “ the gibbon, Hylohates agilis.** 
Under no. 400a he furthermore throws light on the folklore touched on in the present 
story by his statement (derived from Chinese writers) that this gibbon “ steals people’s 
property and is a great observer. There are no females so it goes after women for a 
mate who bear its young.” 

The other two terms applied in the text to the great gibbon, those of chia-kuo^^^^ 
and ma-hua , are more difficult to explain. Literally they respectively mean “ pig 
country ” and “ horse transformation,” which are unintelligible, so that it is obvious 
that they must be incorrect phonetic equivalents for the true characters. In the case 
of chia-kuo, I would suggest that chia “ pig,” is a mistake for chia\]lf^ , which the 
K‘ang-hsi Dictionary, quoting the PHen-hai (compiled under the Chin dynasty, 

1115-1234; revised in the sixteenth century), defines as another name for the ch^iieh. 
The latter, as we have seen, is the great gibbon. Likewise I would suggest that the 
second part of the name, kuo ^, “ country,” is a mistake for kuo (:^ or ^), as used 
in the name kuo-jan (:^^or®^). Read, op. dt., no. 402, defines the kuo-jan 
as “ the Proboscis monkey, Semnopitkecus larvatus,^^ and quotes various Chinese authors 
as saying that “ it is larger than a gibbon ” and is “ like a gibbon, white face with 
black jaws, a long beard.” 

The name ma-hua, however, is more puzzling. The only hypothesis I can offer is 
that ma^, “horse,” may conceivably be equivalent to ma ^||, which the K‘ang-hsi 
Dictionary, quoting the Chi-yun (seventh century), merely defines as being some 

sort of quadruped. I can give no suggestion as to the word hua 'ft* “to transform.” 
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Nor, finally, can I explain why the unfortunate Szechuan bearers of the surname 
Yang should be singled out in this story as the descendants of the great gibbon. 

On the tops of the lofty mountains in south-western Shu, there lives 
a creature similar in kind to the monkey. It is seven feet tall, can act 
like a human being, and is good at running and pursuing people. It is 
named the chia-kuo, and is also known as the ma-hua or the great 
gibbon.^® It lies in ambush for beautiful women walking along the 
road, and immediately seizes and makes off with them in such a man¬ 
ner that no one knows about the matter. With a long rope it pulls in 
all travellers who pass by, so that they are firmly bound and unable 
to escape. 

This creature is able to distinguish between the odor of men and 
women. Therefore it seizes women, but men it does not take. If it 
captures a married woman, it sets up house with her. Those (women) 
who then remain childless, are to the end of their lives not permitted 
to return (to their original homes), and after ten years they become 
similar to it in form and their minds also become confused, so that 
they no longer think of returning. 

But if (a captured woman) should get a child, she is at once sent 
back to her home. The children who are thus produced are like human 
beings in form, and any mother who does not rear them will suffer 
sudden death. Being afraid of this, there are no (mothers) who do not 
so rear them. 

(Such children), when they grow up, are no different from ordinary 
human beings, and all of them assume the surname of Yang There¬ 
fore the many Yangs who today live in the south-west of Shu are for 
the most part descendants of the chia-kuo or ma-hua, 

9. Other Stories 

Other Sou-shen chi stories of interest to the folklorist or students of mythology might 
also be cited, such as that of the goddess of the manure pile, Ju-yiian (“As you 

like it ”), who is sacrificed to on the fifteenth day of the first month {chuan 4, p. 32); 
or that of the sacrifice made to the God of the Hearth by the filial son, Yin Tzu-fang 
{chuan 4, p. 33). These, however, are not translated here because I intend 
to treat them in connection with another work in which the same stories are mentioned.®^ 


For these names, see the discussion above. 

Ku is probably to be taken here in the sense of Ajw @ “ firm.” 

The sixth century book on annual customs, Ching-cKu sui-shih-chi 
a translation of which I am now preparing. It was in the course of making this trans- 
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Other stories of interest are those describing the supernatural origin of certain races. 
Notable among these is the myth of P‘an-hu {chuan 14, pp. 101-102), the dog 

who was a pet of the legendary Chinese emperor Ti K‘u (ca. 2400 B. C.). This 

dog succeeded in bringing to his imperial master the head of a certain troublesome 
barbarian general, and was thereupon, in accordance with the reward previously prom¬ 
ised by the emperor, given the emperor’s own daughter as wife. The dog then carried 
off the daughter to the fastnesses of the southern mountains, where she gave birth 
through him to six children, who became the progenitors of the present day Miao and 
Yao tribes of Kweichow. 

Another story is that of Tung-ming {chuan 14, p. 102), the hero who was 

bom somewhere in northern Manchuria or southern Siberia, when the maidservant of 
the king of that country became pregnant because a strange emanation, resembling a 
chicken’s egg, entered her womb from Heaven. The king, considering the boy thus bom 
to be inauspicious, cast him into a pig sty and then into a horse corral, but in each 
case the pigs and horses sheltered him and kept him alive by breathing upon him. 
Therefore the boy was allowed to grow up and became a skilful archer, until the king, 
becoming alarmed for his own safety, again wished to kill him. Thereupon Tung-ming 
fled southward until he reached a river, where, on striking the water with his bow, the 
fish and turtles rose to the surface and conveniently formed a bridge on which he 
crossed, thus eluding his pursuers. There, in the part of Manchuria lying roughly be¬ 
tween Harbin and Mukden, Tung-ming established the country of Fu-yii from 

which the Koreans trace their origin. 

Both these stories appear with only minor verbal variations in the Hou Han sku,^^ 
from which they have already been translated into English; hence only summaries of 
them are presented here.®^ It might be pointed out, however, that the scholars who 
have discussed the Hou Han shu versions of these myths appear to have overlooked 
the SoU’-shen chi entirely, although that work was compiled almost one century prior 
to the Hou Han shu, the author of the latter history. Fan Yeh, having lived from 398 


lation that I had occasion to read through the Sou-shen chi, and so came to write the 
present article. 

Ssu-pu pei-yao ed., beginning of ch. 116, and sect, on Fu-yii country in 115. 3a-3b, 
respectively. 

The P‘an-hu myth has been translated by Berthold Laufer, “ Totemic Traces 
among the Indo-Chinese,” Journal of American Folk-lore 30(1917), 419-420; by Li Chi, 
The Formation of the Chinese People (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 243-244; by Lru 
Chungshee Hsien, “ The Dog-Ancestor Story of the Aboriginal Tribes of Southern 
China,” Journal of Anthropological Institute 62 (1932), 361-368; and by Lin Yiieh-hwa, 
“ The Miao-Man Peoples of Kweichow,” HJAS 5 (1941), 333-334. Liu’s article has not 
been available to me for consultation, but of the others, Laufer’s is by far the most 
detailed, translating as it does not only the text propter of the Hou Han shu, but also 
the accompanying statements of the commentators, including a passage quoted from 
Kan Pao’s now lost history of the Chin dynasty, the Chin chi. 

The Tung-ming myth has been translated by Alexander Wylie in his translation of 
Hou Han shu 115, “ History of the Eastern Barbarians,” Revue de Vextreme orient, 
no. 1, 1882. Another account of the myth, with added details from Japanese sources, 
appears in William Elliot Griffis, Corea, the Hermit Nation (New York, 1882), 19-21. 
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to 445. The P‘an-hu myth, as a matter of fact, can be carried back at least still 
another century, since the commentary to its Hou Han shu version quotes a reference 
to it taken from the now lost Wei liieh a work which was compiled between the 

years 239 and 265.®^ 

[Ed.’s note: There would seem to have been other Sou shen chi differing from Kan 
Pao^s. There is one at the end of Lo Chen-yii’s Tun-htuing ling shih a-nd 

The Chinese Repository contains translated excerpts from one attributed to a Ming 
dynasty author: 10. 84-87, 185-191, 305-309 (second signature so paginated; not the 
first and immediately preceding one), 18.102-109, and 19.312-317. The latter would 
seem to be abridged in Tao tsang 1105-6 as well as in an illustrated Ming text entitled 
now in the Harvard-Yenching Institute Library. Cf. also Wylie, 

Notes 193. 


For this dating cf. Chavannes, Les pays d’occident d’apres le Wei Lio, TP 6 (1905), 
519-520. 
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AGAIN SOME CHINESE TALES OF THE SUPEKNATUKAL 
Further Eemarks on KAn Pao and His Sou-shen chi 
Derk Bodde 

University op Pennsylvania 


In HJAS 6 (Feb. 1942) 338-57, there appeared 
an article by myself entitled Some Chinese tales 
of the supernatural: Kan Pao and his Sou-shen 
chi” In this article I gave a brief account of the 
life of Kan Pao ^5^; a description of the curious 
circumstances under which he came to compile the 
work known as the Sou-shen chi ^ (Researches 
into the Supernatural); a study of the text, from 
which I concluded that the terminal date of its com¬ 
position is not later than a. d. 350; and finally a 
translation of eight of its stories. Since then, how¬ 
ever, Professor L. C. Goodrich, of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, has.brought to my attention the fact that 
this same Sou-shen chi had already been discussed 
many years previously in a series of articles appear¬ 
ing in the New China Review. Two of these, entitled 

Taoist tales (1.2 [May 1919] 169-70) and 

Taoist tales—a rejoinder (3.1 [Feb. 1921] 65- 
8) are by W. Percival Yetts. The other, entitled 
T^ang manuscript of the Sou shen chi” (3.5 
[Oct. 1921] 378-85; 3.6 [Dec. 1921] 460-68) is 
by Lionel Giles. These three articles are ones with 
which the present writer acknowledges he should 
have been familiar. Under the circumstances, there¬ 
fore, he can best make amends by drawing attention 
to them now, and particularly by discussing in some 
detail certain points raised in them which run 
counter to his own conclusions. 

The two articles by Dr. Yetts may be passed over 
with comparative brevity as they contain little that 
is directly concerned with the Sou-shen chi itself. 
The first of them, as its title implies, is a trans¬ 
lation of several brief stories of a Taoist character, 
among which happens to be one {New China Re¬ 
view 1.170) taken from the Sou-shen chi. This 
story, however, does not duplicate any of those 
translated in my own article. The second article 
is somewhat more germane, as it enters into a dis¬ 
cussion of various editions of the Sou-shen chi. It, 
too, nevertheless, is largely superseded by the mate¬ 
rial contained in the following article by Dr. Giles. 

The latter article begins with a complete trans¬ 
lation of the biography of Kan Pao in the Chin shu 
(given by me only in summary) and continues with 
a partial translation of the remarks on the Sou- 


shen chi contained in the Ssu-¥u cNiian-shu (dis¬ 
cussed by me at some length, but not actually trans¬ 
lated). Dr. Giles then points out that the Sou-shen 
chi, as we have it today, exists in at least two printed 
versions, the one differing widely from the other, 
but both equally attributed to Kan Pao. The first, 
and better known, is that in twenty chilan, which 
is the more authentic of the two, and the one which 
has been used by me for my article. The other, and 
less well known edition, consists of eight chilan, 
and is to be found in the Han Wei ts'ung-shu. It 
seems to have been formed quite independently of 
the twenty chilan edition, and of the stories it con¬ 
tains, only seven are identical in theme (though 
not always in wording) with those in the latter. 
One of these seven is translated by Dr. Giles on pp. 
463-64 of his article, but as in the case of that given 
by Dr. Yetts and referred to above, does not dupli¬ 
cate any of the eight tales translated by myself. 

The major portion of Dr. Giles^ article is con¬ 
cerned with the relationship between these two 
printed editions and another incomplete manuscript 
version from Tun-huang, in only one chilan, like¬ 
wise entitled Sou-shen chi, but having no name of 
author. This, which Dr. Giles dates in the latter 
half of the ninth century or possibly a little earlier, 
contains only ten tales, and agrees much more closely 
with the eight than with the twenty chilan edition. 
Like the former work, therefore, it seems to be 
farther removed from the original Sou-shen chi by 
Kan Pao than is the edition in twenty chilan. 

So far so good. During the course of his interest¬ 
ing article, however. Dr. Giles arrives at two con¬ 
clusions concerning the Sou-shen chi and its author, 
which, as they oppose the conclusions reached by 
me, require detailed discussion in the following 
pages. 

1. The surname of Kan Pao. In my own article 
(p. 339 n. 3), I pointed out that Kan Pao is some¬ 
times incorrectly referred to as Yii Pao, owing to 
the graphic similarity between the characters Jean 
^ and yil Dr. Giles, however, in a note on 
p. 378 of his article, attempts to prove that Yii 
and not Kan should be the proper surname, re¬ 
ferring for evidence to a Tun-huang manuscript of 
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the seventh or eighth century (S. 1086, consisting 
of model answers to examination questions, and to 
be distinguished from the Sou-shen chi manuscript 
in one chiian which is the main subject of his 
article). In this manuscript, to cite the words of 
Dr. Giles, we find, among numerous works quoted. 
Chin chi tsung lun by Yii Pao.^ 
The surname here is very clearly written.” On the 
basis of this manuscript reading, therefore, coupled 
with the fact that Yii is in general a much com¬ 
moner surname than Kan, Dr. Giles concludes that 
Yii must have been Kan Pao^s correct surname. 
Hence he refers to him as Yii Pao throughout his 
article, and this despite the fact, freely admitted 
by himself, that Kan, and not Yii, is the reading 
given in the Chin shu, in the Old and New T^ang 
shu, and in various encyclopaedias such as the T^u- 
shu chi-ch'eng, while only in the Sui shu, according 
to Dr. Giles, do both forms appear. 

As regards this argument, it should be pointed 
out that although the Tun-huang manuscript may 
be granted to be the oldest surviving original docu¬ 
ment in which the name of the author of the Sou- 
shen chi appears, the testimony of such a manu¬ 
script must be balanced against the contrary evi¬ 
dence of such carefully transmitted works of history 
as Dr. Giles has himself cited. The possibility of 
scribal errors in manuscripts such as those from 
Tun-huang is well known, and can be readily ex¬ 
emplified in the very Sou-shen chi manuscript which 
is the subject of Dr. Giles^ article. Thus on p. 465 
Dr. Giles points out that this manuscript, when 
quoting the work known as the I-wu chih 
writes the title thus incorrectly replacing 

the word wu % by its homophone wu ^ . On p. 
467, likewise, he draws attention to a similar mis¬ 
take, namely that the work known as the Yu-ming lu 
is written in the manuscript as 
the character ming being thus improperly sub¬ 
stituted for its correct homophone ming . 

The reading of Yii Pao for Kan Pao, therefore, 
can plausibly be attributed to a similar scribal error. 
Indeed, the very point advanced by Dr. Giles in 
favor of his argument—^the fact that Yii is a com¬ 
moner surname than Kan—can be used to prove 
the exact contrary. For it was quite possibly pre¬ 
cisely because of this fact that the Tun-huang copy¬ 
ist, when writing his manuscript, substituted Yii 
for Kan, mistakenly believing that because Kan is 
less common than Yii, it must therefore be incor¬ 
rect. In any case, the fact that the Sui shu (com¬ 


piled in the sixth century) gives not one but both 
forms, indicates that a confusion on the subject was 
already then beginning, such as has long persisted. 
Although the reading of Yii is possible, therefore, 
and cannot be definitely disproved, the weight of 
evidence would still seem to favor the traditional 
reading of Kan. 

2. The dating of the Sou-shen chi. In my article 
I have endeavored to prove that the standard twenty 
chiian version of the Sou-shen chi, as it exists today, 
is probably for the most part the same as Kan Pao^s 
original work, save that certain portions may have 
been lost; also that the terminal date of its com¬ 
position is probably not later than the year A. n. 
350. Dr. Giles (p. 468) agrees that ^^no doubt it 
includes much of the substance, if not the actual 
language, of Yii [i. e. Kan] Pao^s original work.” 
He goes on to express the theory, however, that this 
original work, as an entity, had probably already 
become lost in the fifth century A. n., and that 
therefore our present twenty chiian edition is only 
a second hand recension of the original, perhaps 
compiled in the second half of the sixth century. 
The apparent basis for this supposition is the open¬ 
ing passage in one of the stories in the Sou-shen 
chi, which Dr. Giles refers to in a note on p. 385 
of his article as a serious anachronism, which 
appears to have escaped the notice of Chinese 
critics.” 

The passage in question forms the beginning of 
the eighth story in chiian 1, and runs as follows: 

. This Dr. GHes 

translates as: Ko Yu of the Former Chou dynasty 
was a man of the Chfiang tribe in the country of 
Shu; in the time of Ch^eng Wang” (1115-1079 
B. c.). . . . He then comments on this: “ ^ Former 
Chou ^ implies of course that at the time of writing 
there had been a ^ Later Chou.’ Now, there 
were two later dynasties of this name, the one more 
generally known as the Northern Chou (557-581), 
and the other the Posterior Chou of 951-960. Thus, 
even if the latter is ruled out, we are carried down 
more than two centuries later than Yii [i. e. Kan] 
Pao and very near to the end of the ^ Six D5nasties ’ 
period.” 

To this argument, entirely logical in itself, several 
objections may be raised: 

(1) If the characters c¥ien chou ‘iif^ really 
mean Former Chou, it is strange that this term 
seems to occur only in this one text, and that there 
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is no mention of it in any of the Chinese dic¬ 
tionaries^ even the ei-wen yiin-fu. 

(2) Even supposing, however, that it does mean 
Former Chou, an alternate interpretation to that 
of Dr. Giles suggests itself, as follows: We know 
that the Han dynasty was divided into two periods 
known as the Former and Later Han, and also, 
from the location of their respective capitals, as the 
Western and Eastern Han. We likewise know that 
the Chou dynasty was divided by the year 770 b. c. 
into two periods similarly known as the Western 
and Eastern Chou. Why, then, by analogy, could 
not the term Former Chou be used in this particular 
text as a synonym for the usual term. Western 
Chou, just as Former Han is a synonym for the 
Western Han ? Such a supposition agrees perfectly 
with the immediately following reference in the 
text to King Ch^eng (the Ch^eng Wang of Dr. 
Giles^ translation), who in actual fact was the 
second ruler of the Western Chou period. More¬ 
over, the silence of the dictionaries on the subject 
leaves such a hypothesis equally plausible with that 
of Dr. Giles, according to which Former Chou 
stands in apposition only to the much later Northern 
Chou or the even yet later Posterior Chou. 

(3) The real objection to Dr. Giles^ theory, how¬ 
ever, and the reason why, to quote his words once 
more, this supposed anachronism has escaped the 
notice of Chinese critics,^^ is because it is really no 
anachronism at all, but merely appears to be such 
owing to an understandable but nevertheless in¬ 
correct rendering of the text. This rendering hinges 
on the fact that Dr. Giles takes the initial character 
c¥ien ]|ij to be an adjective modifying the following 
character chou and therefore translates the 
opening clause: ‘^^Ko Yu of the Former Chou 
dynasty was a man of the Ch'iang tribe/' etc. 
Actually, however, ch%en is not to be taken here as 
an adjective modifying chou at all, but as an initial 
adverb of time, meaning formerly " or of old." 
The correct rendering of the sentence should there¬ 
fore be: Of old, Ko Yu of the Chou dynasty was 
a man of the Ch^iang tribe," etc. In other words, 
chHen is here an equivalent for such words as c¥u 
^ "^in the beginning," or hsi "anciently."^ 

^ Both ch‘u and hsi occur, used in this way as initial 
adverbs of time, several times in other portions of the 
Sou-shen chi. The references are as follows: ch^u, 1.9, 
7. 57, 7. 59; hsif 7. 63, 14.101, 16. 116. Likewise, the word 
hsi heads both of the two stories that appear in the 
photograph published by Dr. Giles of a portion of the 


Hence it is synonymous with the term i-c¥ien 
formerly," of everyday use in the modern collo¬ 
quial. It must be admitted, however, that its occur¬ 
rence in the present sentence before the name of 
the dynasty, Chou, leads to a possible ambiguity 
which could readily have been avoided by the use 
of either ch'u or hsi. 

Nevertheless, had the writer really intended 
ch%en chou to mean Former Chou," and not 
formerly, ... of the Chou," as I have interpreted 
it, there is no doubt that he would have repeated 
the identical term, ch%en chou, in full in the fol¬ 
lowing phrase, instead of merely writing chou. It 
will be remembered that this phrase reads as follows: 

This can only be translated as in the 
time of King Ch^eng of the Chou. . . ." Dr. Giles, 
however, neatly sidesteps the inconsistency that such 
a literal translation would raise in apposition to his 
Former Chou " of the preceding clause, by simply 
disregarding the second reference to the Chou dy¬ 
nasty entirely and so translating: in the time of 
King Ch^eng." 

In this connection it is interesting that Hu Huai- 
ch^en editor of the modern punctuated 

edition of the Sou-shen chi (Commercial Press, 
3rd ed. 1935) used by me, does not place a vertical 
line (indicating a proper name) at the side of the 
character chHen, though he does do so in the case 
of the following word, chou. This shows clearly 
that he, like myself, interprets chHen as an adverb, 
and not as an adjective modifying chou and thus 
forming part of a proper name, as it would have 
to be if the term is to be translated Former Chou." 

In summary, we may now state our conclusions 
as follows: (1) The supposition of Dr. Giles that 
the name of the author of the Sou-shen chi is Yii 
Pao and not Kan Pao is possible, though the weight 
of evidence still makes the traditional reading of 
Kan Pao more probable. (2) His attempt, however, 
to question the authenticity of the present text of 
the Sou-shen chi on the basis of a single passage 
is definitely untenable and must be rejected. The 
work as we have it is probably not complete, but 
there is no reason to suppose that those portions of 
it which survive do not go back to Kan Pao's own 
time. 


manuscript edition of the Sou-shen chi, facing p. 462 of 
his article. 
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Additional Note 

Headers who have followed the article to this 
point have perhaps become sufficiently interested 
in Ko Yu to want to know more about him. His 
story^ as narrated in the Sou-shen chi, runs as 
follows: 

Of old, Ko Yu of the Chou dynasty was a man of the 
Ch‘iang tribe in the country of Shu (modern Szechwan). 
In the time of King Ch'^ng of the Chou (1115?-1079? 
B. C.), he was skilled in carving wood to make sheep, 
which he would then sell. Early one morning, riding a 
wooden sheep, he entered (the capital of) Shu, all the 
princes and nobles of which then followed him up Mount 
Sui This Mount Sui has many peach trees on it. 

It lies southwest of Mount 0-mei [Ij (famous 

sacred mountain in western Szechwan) and is incalculably 
high. Those who followed him there never again returned, 
because all of them succeeded in acquiring the art of 
becoming an immortal. Therefore a local proverb says: 
‘ If one obtain even a single peach from Mount Sui, though 
it may not enable one to become an immortal, it will at 
least suffice to make one a person of extraordinary 
abilities.’ 

Below the mountain several tens of sacrificial shrines 
have (since) been erected. 

This story is apparently derived by Kan Pao 
from an identical tale in the Lieh-hsien chuan ^Ij 
(Biographies of Taoist Immortals), a work 
traditionally attributed to Liu Hsiang §(||^ (79-8 
B. c.), but considered by most Chinese scholars to 
belong to a considerably later epoch, perhaps as 
late as the Chin dynasty. The Lieh-hsien chuan 
version differs from that in the Sou-shen chi only 
in being slightly less wordy.^ For example, it omits 

^ See the Ts^ung-shu chi-ch‘eng ed. of the Lieh-hsien 
chuan, vol. 3347, 1. 19. 


(and this is unfortunate from the point of view of 
trying to make an elucidating comparison) the re¬ 
dundant initial words, c¥ien chou, which have 
caused us so much trouble in the Sou-shen chi. It 
also, unlike our text, fails to mention that Ko Yu 
was a native of Shu, and finally, omits entirely the 
brief sentence stating that ^Hhis Mount Sui has 
many peach trees on it.^^ 

Now it is a common experience among persons 
who consult Chinese encyclopaedias and other works 
in which quotations from earlier texts abound, to 
find a tendency in such quotations toward abbre¬ 
viation or even omission of certain words, phrases 
or sentences in the original which are not of pri¬ 
mary importance. Sometimes, indeed, this process 
goes to such length as actually to obscure the mean¬ 
ing of the quotation in question, compelling the 
reader to compare it with its original source to 
comprehend its exact significance. 

While nothing so extreme as this has occurred in 
the present instance, we may, if we accept the 
truth of what has just been stated, hazard the possi¬ 
bility that the Ko Yu story, as found in the Lieh- 
hsien chuan, is perhaps further removed from the 
earliest form of the story than is the slightly more 
redundant version in the Sou-shen chi. Conceivably, 
it may have been derived from the latter as the 
original form, or more probably, since there is 
reason to believe that very few of Kan Pao^s stories 
started with himself, both versions may stem back 
to some still earlier unknown source. All this, how¬ 
ever, is admittedly speculation of the shakiest sort, 
built upon the slimmest of foundations, and so 
should not be taken too seriously by anyone. 



